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HF New Source of History. 


During the final decade of the last century, a new series of 
archeological acquisitions has been offered to the competition 


of collectors, consisting of, apparently, worthless and quite 
uninteresting objects entitled ostraca. Although the word 


and the object it describes were known in ancient Greece, and 
are mentioned in the classics, the specimens to be referred 
to here may be termed a product of the ever fertile valley of 
the Nile, for with few exceptions they consist of fragments of 
pottery made from the Nile alluvium. 

To the uninitiated it must appear most singular that pieces 
of broken pottery, and of very indifferent quality — indeed the 
worst specimens of that are procurable at the time —should 
become highly valued articles for which connoisseurs will pay 
considerable sums to acquire possession of them. 

Their value however consists not in the material of which 
they are made, but in the few often scarcely legible lines of 
writing scrawled or scratched upon their surface, by means of 
which many a lost page of ancient history and economics, of 
the most important kind, that is to say the history of the life 
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and manners of the people, is being written with an accuracy 
previously impossible. 
That these relics are of sufficient interest to be worthy of a 


literature of their own is signified by the list of works relating 


to them appended to this article, and as indicating the amount 
of material provided as a basis for comment and classification, 
it may be mentioned that the first work alone of those cited 
gives us the text of 1624 Greek specimens of these documents. 

W. Wilcken. “Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und 
Nubien.” 

G. Daressy. Catalogue des Antiquites du Musee du Caire, 
Ostraca. 

This work also gives texts upon of fragments of stone on 
stuccoed wood. 

W. E. Crum. “Coptic Ostraca.” 

W. Spiegelberg. “ Hieratic Ostraca found by E. Quibell in 
the Rammesseum.” 

B. P. Grenfell and A. J. Hunt. “Fayoum Towns, part V. 
Fifty are selected.” “ Ostraca.” 

As is well known the word “Ostracism” from Greek Ostra- 
kismos is derived from the word for potsherd, and signifies 
banishment. It is not however so well known that the state- 
ment that it was applied to Themistocles, is confirmed in a 
most curious way by the discovery of an ostracon five years 
ago at Athens, which read “ Themistocles Phrearrios.” This 


shard is undoubtedly one of the very votes which in 470 B. C. 
condemned the illustrious statesman to banishment. Several 
others have been found on Greek soil, two with the name of 
Xanthippos, father of Perikles, and one of Megakles uncle of 
Perikles. And if the confirmation of the classic historians by 
the ostraca of Themistokles was remarkable, still more so is 
the strange fact that in the newly recovered “Constitution of 
Athens” by Aristotle, his first account of ostracism at Athens 
should refer to Megakles, Xanthippos and Themistokles, the 
very three Greeks of whom we have in existence ostraca 
inscribed with their names. 

Returning now to the real subject of this notice, which is 
Egyptian ostraca, it will be well before proceeding to point out 


what the writing upon them consists, to explain that broken 
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pieces‘of pottery were probably used as writing material, 
because at the time they were thus adapted they were doubt- 
less cheaper than papyrus, or parchment, besides possessing 
the two qualitities of being easily obtained on the. spot, and 


were also of great durability. 


The date when they first came into vogue cannot be 
determined with certainty, but it was subsequent to the spread 
of the use of demotic writing, that is the more cursive form of 
the hieratic style of Egyptian calligraphy. The interest for 
scholars however really commences when, Egypt being under 
sway of the Grecian Ptolemies, Greek texts were inscribed upon 
them, and augments as when in the long term of Roman 
occupation, they were freely used for a multiplicity of pur- 
poses. They were, however, chiefly employed for what may 
be termed fiscal texts, that is to say, receipts for the payment 
of taxes, acknowledgements of loans, or quittances for rent, 
but a few contain letters or religious inscriptions, and some 
fragments of classical literature; these probably being 
scholastic exercises. The reasons why these relics have only 
recently become notorious are twofold. Firstly as they were 
not sought after by travelers and dealers, if any were dis- 
interred they were either destroyed or regarded as worthless ; 
and secondly because until the Egyptian peasants discovered 
that Europeans valued them, it was not likely that many 
would be found, as the Fellahs did not search for them, and 
for the very singular reason, that in order to recover the best 
preserved specimens, it is in many cases necessary for them to 
destroy the remnants of ancient buildings in which they dwell 
in order to obtain the ostraca to sell. 

The cause of this is the fact that these pieces of pottery 


have been used centuries ago, to strengthen the fragile clay 
composing the bricks with which the ancient Copts (the 


indigenous Egyptian population before the Mahomedan con- 
quest) used to build their houses. Until a few years ago it 
was only when the bricks of some deserted tenement were 
being ground up for the sake of manure,'that the ostraca were 
forthcoming, but now the Arabs in some cases where the walls 
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have been largely bonded with these treasures, have demol- 
ished the buildings in order to rescue them from oblivion. 
At Luxor where M. Maspero cleared away the structures 
which clustered against the temple walls previous to scientifi- 
cally excavating it, quantities have been recovered from the 
ruins. 

The chief cities in Egypt from which ostraca have been 
obtained are Gebelin, Erment, Karnak, Sedment and Sakkara ; 
nearly 100 years ago Minutoli secured some at Assouan, but 
they seldom turn up there now. Quite recently the “ Egypt 
Exploration Fund” searchers for papyri, have found a number 
in the Fayoum, and what Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt say of 
these, may well be quoted as typical of those also derived from 
other localities. 

“The use of fragments of pottery as a writing material was 
necessarily restricted to short documents, principally for 
receipts, the custom of giving which was observed with the 
utmost strictness. The excessive brevity of the documents in 
which the formula is frequently reduced to the barest minimum 
consistant with its legal validity, and their numerous abrevia- 


tions, combined with the usually very cursive character of the 
writing, and the unsatisfactory nature of the material on 
which ink was especially liable to run or to fade, often make 
their decypherment and interpretation a matter of extreme 
difficulty.” 

The largest collections of ostraca are those of Professor 
Sayce, the Berlin, British and Louvre Museums, and that of 


Ghizeh at Cairo, the numbers of which are rapidly augmenting. 
Professor Eisenlohr in Germany had a valuable series, also M. 


Hess of Fribourg. Recently M. Remact of Paris has secured 
numerous examples, and others are scattered in the museums 
of Leyden, Rome, Florence and Oxford. 

The first scholar to publish their texts was Frohner, who 
did so when they were comparatively few and unknown. The 
late Dr. Birch followed with others and was succeeded by Dr. 
Weidemann and Prof. Sayce and by the scholars whose works 
are appended to this article. 
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Some seven languages are employed in these strangely 
embodied writings, viz. Theancient Egyptian which is written 
in a few cases in hieratic, but mostly in demotic characters, 
Greek, Latin, Coptic, Aramaic, Arabic, and a dialect expressed 
in Greek letters, supposed to be that of the Blemmyes or 
Soudanese, who were a constant source of terror to the 
Romans during the decadence of the Empire. Dr. Birch says 
that, “with a few exceptions the descriptions of pottery 
employed vary according to the character of the script 
employed upon them, indicating a change in the style of 
ceramic manufacture contemporaneous with the variation in 
in the prevalent language of the people,” “that of the hieratic 
inscriptions is rather thick and red externally, but with a 
black fracture in the middle ; those of the Roman Empire are 
from smooth vases unglazed, made of red paste, with a red 
fracture throughout, but used for holding liquid, apparently 
wine, and pitched internally for the purpose. The later ones 
were written on pale red or yellow vases; the Coptic texts on 
red pottery often fluted, showing that they came from fluted 
amphore, also used for water or wine.” Dr. Wilcken having so 


many more specimens to report upon, in his chapter, upon the 
varieties of pottery employed, gives ample data for detecting 
an Egyptian from a Ptolemaic ; or the latter from a Roman or 
Byzantine potsherd. 

From the evidence of the ostraca it appears that the 
Egyptian subjects of the Grecian Ptolemies and the Roman 
Emperors were privileged to pay an ample variety of imports, 
as were their descendants under the Turks, indeed there does 
not seem to have been much to choose between their lot, in 
this respect in either period. Dr. Wilken cannot refrain from 
a literary sigh of satisfaction on terminating his long chapter 
on this part of the subject, and it will be appreciated when we 
learn, that he discusses 218 taxes or duties, determning as far 
as at present possible from Greek inscriptions chiefly, who 
were liable to pay the imports, upon what produce or form of 
property, imports or exports were they levied and who were 
the functionaries and collectors employed in enforcing them. 
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There were the Poll Tax, and a workman’s License Tax, the 
rate for the “River Conservancy,” an “Indirect Tax,” a 
“Surveyance Tax,” a Registration Tax,a Tax forthe Praetor’s 
Barge, a Palm Tree Tax, a Cattle Tax and an Oil Tax, another 
upon the Brewing of Beer, and one the Bath Tax, for the 
maintenance of public baths. Not only were cattle and horses 
taxed, but pigs and even pigeons and ducks and chickens. 
Some unexpected levies were made for public purposes, such 
as acontribution to provide for the erection and keeping in 
good order of busts and statues, also one for the support of 
doctors, and one for the payment of watchmen and the towers 
upon which they stood, for the purpose of surveying the flat 
plain of the delta. A very onerous Ptolmaic tax upon a 
certain class of the community was the Ajpomewra, which 
represented a 6th part of all produce of gardens and vine- 
yards. Concerning this import, a receipt of the time of 
Cleopatra III. and Ptolemy XI. read, ‘“‘ The 13th year which ” 
“is also the roth,” (referring to the two monarchs), “the 8th 
day of Pakhons,’’ “there has been deposited in the bank at 


Crocodilopolis the apomeera,” “of the 13th, roth year, by 


Konon son of Doros, 2,700 drachmae,” (signed) “ Dartusis son 
of Termaminis.” 

In addition to the amount authorized by the taxes, if the 
unfortunate citizen was only able to pay a portion of the sum 
due, he was mulcted in a fee for the registration of the amount 
received upon account. These taxes were often farmed out to 
contractors, who accepted payment sometimes in money, some- 
times in corn or other produce: for instance an ostracon 
from Kass el Banat in the Fayoum says: 

“T have received for Paesis for the produce of the past 
second year for public,” “land to be placed to his account ten 
artabae of barley.” 

The tax farmers generally employed subordinate officials 
entitled prakiors to collect their revenues, these were a species 
of beadle or surveyor, other officers concerned in the service 
were the 7rapecsttat and eptteretai. 

In the space at our command, it will only be possible to 
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present specimens of ostraca, referring to most of the taxes 
mentioned, and a few additional ones as instances of special 
importance, because of some information imparted by their 
text. 

In commencing one may be given of the early date of A. D. 
68, giving an evidence of the “ Poll-Tax”—“ Peleas son of 
Zmeunos, grandson of Puthon, for the Poll-Tax, for the 
13th year of Nero, the Lord, 16 drachmas of silver.” “I 
Ammonios son of Appolonus wrote it the 6th day of Payni.” 

The next selected proves the Bath Tax alluded to. “The 
7th year, Pachon 18. ‘Heras a widow, mother of Heron, has 
paid for the Bath Tax at Euhemeria,” “through Heron on 
account 14 obols. Signed Heron.” The following alludes to 
the “ workmans tax,” it is from an ostracon in the the Leyden 
Museum. “ Phenobis son of Pachompaios, a linen worker, for 
the Workmen’s Tax of linen work has acquitted for the fourth 
year of Vespasian the lord, the joth Mesore, 12 silver 
drachmas. I Melahous,son of Hermodotus, have “ written it.” 
Another of the reign of Domitian shows that the Workmen's 
Tax which under Nero had been twenty drachmas, had then 
fallentosixteen. ‘ Triadelphos has paid for the workman’s tax 
for the third year of Domitian, the lord, 16 drachmas, the 6th of 
Choiak. I Tocrates wrote it.” The Poll-Tax at the time of 
the ostracan given above it will be seen was 16 drachmas, but 
under Trajan it was augmented as seen in this receipt. 
“Papyris son of Papyris, the linen draper, has paid for the 
Poll-Tax of the sth year of Trajan, the lord, 8 drachmas, and 
he owes the remaining 9. I Hermogenes the collector have 
written it.” This title is dated A. D. 103-4. 

The next one is interesting for the title it gives to Trajan of 
‘‘Optimus Princeps,” which had not been ascribed to him 
upon coins, until two or three years later.” ‘ Ammonios son 
of Ammonates, and Dionysios collectors of the sacred gate 
of Syene. Pachnoubis son of Phenopheus, and of his mother 
Tachombekis, has paid one rate, 1 drachma for the 8th year of 
‘Trajan, the best lord, the 11th of the month Mesore.” 

This Tachombekis seems to have married again, for we have 
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a potsherd valuable for the indication it affords as to the 
manner in which taxes were paid in installments, that speaks 
of another son by a different father. 

Pachnoumis son of Pachompabeacthis and of Tachomtbekis 
has paid for the Poll-Tax of the 18th year of Trajin, the 4th of 
Pharmouthi 4 drachmas, the 24th Pachon 4 drachmas, the 
29th Paqui 4 drachmas, the 9th Epiphi 2 drachmas, the and 
Mesori 16 drachmas. Didymion has written 19th year; he 
owes other drachmas 1. Two of the assessment, one of the 
second assessment by Serapeon.” 

Another specimen mentions afresh member of this family, and 
is also quoted as being an evidence of theriver preservation duty. 
“Pachompete ... . . peos collector. Harpaesis son of 
Phanopheus, and of his mother Tachomptbekis, has acquitted 
for the assessment of the conservancy of the river, 10 tribols, 
the oth year of Hadrian, the lord, the 6th Phamenoth.” 

The succeeding ostracon is valuable for the light it throws 
upon the dealings of the tax farming fraternity, and their 
surveyors ; and the custom of giving credit. ‘Tiberius Julius 
Longinus and Valerius Socrates, and the others with their 
surveyors of taxes of the sacred gate of Syene, successors of 
Heracleides and Iisidorus farmers of taxes. Panubtis son of 
his mother Thinpelaus, has acquitted for the workmen’s tax, 
12 drachmas of the 7th year of Antoninus Cesar, the lord, the 
19th of Athyr. He owes the other 8 drachmas, 2 obols of the 
workmen’s tax 8.” 

Dr. Wiedemann possesses several receipts for the Palm Tree 
Tax : for instance this one about A. D. 116. “Sarapion son of 
Serapion, Arpaesis son of Arpaesis, have paid for the palm 
trees for the first year of Adrian, the lord.” Another in his 
collection mentions the Assessment Tax. 
of Kommodus Antoninus, the lord, the 17 Pachons, has paid 

2o drachmas, and for the assessment of the 28th 
year.” One of the Manufacturers Taxes was that for the 
saddlemakers and wool pickers, and the following potsherd 
which had its text in perfect preservation, is given by Professor 
Sayce from his collection. “ Hermodoros who has received 
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the tax of the saddlemakers and wool pickers, for the first 
year, sends greetings to Peteargéres. I receive from you the 
tax for the months of Mekheir, Phamenoth and Pharmuthi, 41 
drachmas for the first year.” 

Another ostracon speaks of a sort of title payment. 
“ Hermodoros sends greetings to Arkos. I receive from you 
the tax of the gth part of the produce of the land, and hold 
you indebted for nothing more. The first year, the first day 
of Pachons.” A third introduces a “Tax Farmer” named 
Rhadanos, and a fresh import — that upon cattle. ‘“ Rhadanos 
who has received the contract for farming the taxes of the 
saddlemakers, for the 34th year, sends greeting to Erantis. I 
have the tax from Thoth to the rst of Mesori of the current 
34th year. I also allow a diminution of the tax upon cattle 
according to the rate of the reduction.” 

The following is another exhibition of payment in produce 
and most curiously chronicles the purchase of an old jar for 
the purpose of being broken up to furnish ostraca for a certain 
Orion, a scribe for Heraclianos. Thirty-seven coins from the 
newly planted ground, and five from the estate of Pi Kerai, 
three measures of wine and two of vinegar, five in all for filling 
the cup. I have also bought a double jar for 8 tribola, and 
have given a double jar to Orion the scribe.” One hoard of 
ostraca must have been found by the fellahin, consisting of 
receipts for corn tax, given by a certain Ptolemy, about the 
time of Tiberius ; because many of his acknowledgements are 
preserved. The following isa specimen. “Ptolemy the son 
of Asklas sends greeting to Pammonios son of Pammonios. I 
receive from you the remainder of the corn tax for the third 
year of Tiberius Clauduis Cesar Augustus. (Signed) 
Ptolemy.” 

The next isa singular specimen of a sort of receipt note. 
‘‘Damou son of Bakhios Didymos, to Aphrodisios sends greet- 
ings. I received from you ten jars of wine already written 


about. He registered on his own behalf a sufficient quantity 
of flesh meat fittingly. Leave alone the eggs on account of 
He has attended to the former orders. Damon.” 
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Another ostracon may be given to illustrate hundreds, which 
are merely notes of hand, it is selected because the original is 
interesting, because written in a mixture of Coptic and Greek 
letters. “ Uluzios to Petargeris the son of Pthominis sends 
greeting. I receive from you the loads of bran of last year. 
The 15th year of Domitian, the lord.” 

One of the last taxes mentioned is that of the following tile, 
which is dated in the reign of one of the local kings in upper 
Egypt, when it temporarily regained its independence in the 
third century. ‘‘ The 35th year, the 11th day of Payni, 4 obols 
to Gentiodyes. 15 Hermes pays, the 35th year. Herakleides 
son of Hermes, owes for the castor oil tax 2 obols. Signed 
Askans. 

The ostraca inscriptions that have been given being only 
short texts for reasons of space, may be very dry reading, but 
suffice to show that although meagre and of no literary interest, 
they present to students a fund of information. This may be 
divided into historical, geographical, fiscal, legal and metro- 
logical, for in addition to the title of Emperors and Governors 
they restore to us the names of hundreds of officials and 
officers, and so with the obscure villages, parishes and towns 
which are by these documents frequently located in their 
proper names or counties. That they illuminate the whole 
system of taxation is evident, as do they also the value of the 
coinage and its depreciation at various times, and its ratio to 
the price of commodities. The assessment of different descrip- 
tions of land, the amount of produce for various sized fields, 


crops, and tillage, wages, and the corvée and slavery. The 


registration of births and deaths, for the former was needed 
for military purposes, and both births and deaths were 
necessary for the census and orther administrative calculations. 
Deaths had to be announced to the scribe of the village or 
town and he requested to register it. 


Light is also thrown upon the varying rates of interest upon 
loans at different epochs, the fines for the non-payment of 
duties and imports at the appointed periods, in fact the 
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material for the history of taxation for 1000 years is here 
preserved. 

Paleographers, philologists and grammarians, jurists and 
financial historians,can all find something of value for their spec- 
ial studies in these small relics of the past. Sometimes they 
contain matter of interest as literature, but it is very meagre 
indeed. An ostracon gives us verses 616 to 626 of the 
Hippolytus of Euripides. Another an unedited epigram upon 
the native country of Homer. A third the commencement of 
an anecdote regarding Esop, and a fragment is upon another 
of astory of Isocrates. A verse or two of Homer completes 
the list. From this it will be seen that ostraca must hold a 
very humble, but certainly a useful place in the history of the 
past, and that they are of sufficient interest to be worth the 
very imperfect account of them here given. 

The grand plan of this great fiscal civilservice was geograph- 
ical. Starting will be names or counties, the financial 
administration subdivided into Toparchies, each of these again 
being split into a northern and southern half. The head 
quarter of the toparchy was the Metropolis, almost invariably 
the ancient district capital, and here was placed the chief fiscal 
district bureau, supervised by the Metropolis over the villages 
which were partioned out into quarters. 


Thus the meshes of the great fiscal net were too fine to permit 
of any escape. 


JoszrH OFFoRD. 


Elohim as a plural of Majesty. 


In the August number of the Szd/ia, the leading article 
under the above title by Joseph Offord, M.S. B. A., ought to 
command the most careful attention of every Bible student, 
and of every reader of the Old Testament. It is a fact, now 
well established by the discovery of new texts, that Semitic 
writers and people generally during the Mosaic era, and long 
antecedent thereto, even during the most primitive times, used 
a plural term for God—the God of gods, known by the Most 
Holy name Jehovah. 
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In the Old Testament He has revealed Himself by various 
names, accommodated to the diffierent states of receptivity of 
different men, people and eras. But in none of His names 
does He call Himself the Zsse, or “to Be,” except in the name 
Jehovah. There only does He reveal Himself as the One and 
only Selforiginating and Selfsubsisting Being. The name is 
given with two varities of form, bearing in them, also, varia- 
tions as to signification. The one most frequently used is the 
form /ehovah, and occurs exclusively in connection with 
the name “The Lord,” in Hebrew Adonai, for wherever 
Jehovah, “The Lord”’ is spoken of He is not called “The 
Lord Jehovah,” but “The Lord Jehovih.” 

Commentators and biblical experts generally try to explain 
this very notable variety in the spelling of the name by assum- 
ing that the vowels in the form /ehovth (e-o-i) do not origin- 
ally belong to the name. And the assumption would seem to 
be sustained by the well-known fact that the Jews would not, 
or dared not, utter the name /ehovah, but always read the name 
Adonai, “The Lord.” As a logical consequence, when the © 
double name of “the Lord Jehovih” was used in the Old 
Testament, the Jews would have been forced to read it 
“ Adonai Adonai.” 

To avoid this inconsistency and perplexing repetition it is 
assumed that the Masoretes placed the vowels of Elohim 
(God) under the name and read it “ Adonai Elohim” the Lord 
God, wherever it is written under the form Adonai Jehovih. 
This is a very strong proof of the theory endorsed by your 
able correspondent Joseph Offord, namely, that the best and 
most learned Semitic writers, including the Masoretes, used a 
plural term for God, to indicate a plurality of character and 
attribute, and in this case, more specifically, the plurality of 
majesty, lordship, and government, and that Elohim is equiva- 
lent to Jehovih. 

Thus we read “ Jehovah our Elohim is One Jehovah” (Deut. 
vi, 4), and in verse ro “Jehovah thy Elohim.” Isaiah also says 
“T am Jehovah thy Elohim,” (48 v.17: and 51 v. 15), and in 
many other places this form of expression is given. Perhaps 
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the most notable cases of the use of the plural term for the 
One Only God Jehovah, are the following from Jsaiah - 

“TI am the Jehovah, there is none else: there is no Elohim 
beside me.” 

“T am the Jehovah, there is none else.” 

‘‘Thus said Jehovah that created the heavens ; Elohim him- 
self that formed the earth and made it. I am Jehovah, there 
is none else.” 

“There is no Elohim else beside me; a just Elohim and 
Savior, there is none else beside me.” 

“Look unto me and be ye saved all the ends of the earth: 
for I (Jehovah) am Elohim, and there is none else.” 

“T Jehovah that called thee by name the E/ohim of Isral.” 
—Tsatah, 4,5: 3, 5, 6, 18, 21, 22. 

These are notable illustrations of the fact taken from a 
single chapter in Isaiah, that a plural term for God —the God 
called Jehovah, was in common use amongst the Jews, during 
Old Testament times; and we have very good reason for 
assuming that Elohim as a plural of majesty, lordship and 
government, was in use among the primitive nations of the 
east long antecedent to the Mosaic Era; that the use of the 
plural in the Old Testament does not contradict the concept of 
a One Single Allpowerful Deity, and that Deuteronomy vi. 4, 
indicates this fact and use, and must not be taken as a proof 


of Hebrew polytheism, concept of a One Single Allpowerful 
Deity. It may now be very clearly seen, that the statement 
in Deuteronomy vi. 4, ‘Jehovah our Elohim, is One Jehovah,” 
and in verse ro, “Jehovah thy Elohim,” indicates this fact and 
use, and must not be taken as proof of Hebrew polytheism. 
“Thy throne O Elohim is for ever and ever : 
“Therefore Elohim thy Elohik.” — Psalm 45: 6, 7. 
“T will praise thee upon the harp: 
O Elohim my Eloha.” — Psalm 43: 4. 
“ Joshua built an altar to Jehovah Elohi.” 
— Joshua 8 v. 30. 
“ Blessed be Jehovah Elohim the Elohi of Israel.” 
— Psalm 72: 18. 
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This plural form of God’s name appears all over the Old 
Testament when speaking of a single Deity under the name 
of Jehovah. In no sense does this plural form Elohim of the 
name of a single Deity indicate a polytheistic concept or 
thought or religions cult. For “ Jehovah Elohim ” is definitely 
monotheistic in all the passages we have cited. The plural 
form of the name is both philologically and grammatically 
used to express the concrete concept of Jehovah's attribute, 
majesty and government. 


S. Beswick. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


RH Rare Zoroastrian Manuscript at Columbia 
University. 


In April of last year the interesting news was announced in 
America that Columbia University had received, through Prof. 
A. V. Williams Jackson, the princely gift from the Parsis of 
Bombay of five manuscripts of the Avesta. This year the 
university is further enriched by a sixth codex, which Prof. 
Jackson has just received to present on behalf of the Parsi 
high priest Dastur Kaikhosru Jamaspji and the former owner, 
M. Pavri. This manuscript is in some respects the most 
valuable of them all. Not only is it venerable on account of 
its age, which is evidently great from its appearance, although 
it is undated, but it is the most important codex for the 
particular portion of the Avesta which it contains. 

The manuscript, which is known as S1, as it was formerly 
at Surat, near Bombay, comprises 160 folios, of which the first 
three have been lost. These leaves are 124 by 9% inches in 
size, but many have, unfortunately, been cut down and, in 
some cases, patched by recent hands. The paper is coarse in 
texture and brown with age, but the writing is distinct and 
the ink as black as in the days when this venerable book was 
written. 

The portion of the sacred liturgy of the priest of ancient 
Iran, so erroneously called fire-worshippers, which the manu- 
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script before us contains, is known as the Yasna, or ritual of 
praise. It isthe oldest part of the extant Scriptures of the 
Persia of old, and comprises also the Gathas, or songs, corre- 
sponding strikingly to our own Psalms. It is not improbable 
that some of these Gathas, all of which are written in an 
archaic dialect of the Avesta, were composed by Zoroaster 
himself some seven centuries before our era. Of rare beauty 
and an exalted morality, filled moreover with the gospel of 
labor for God and love for man, the Yasna stands in the fore- 
most rank of ethnic Bibles. That our own university should 
have received this finest manuscript of such a faith is an honor 
to our city, and a just tribute to the professor whose careful 
researches into Zoroaster and his faith have merited this gift 
to Columbia through his hands. 

The manuscript is, like most of the other Avesta codices at 
Columbia, which possesses the only ones in America, bilingual. 
After each Avesta sentence is written the Sankskrit transla- 
tion, which is ascribed to Nairyosangha Dhuval, a Parsi priest 
of the thirteenth century of our era. As the Avesta script 
runs from right to left, and the Sanskrit from left to right, the 
scribe, after each Avesta sentence, turned the manuscript 


upside down and wrote the Sanskrit version, after which he 
again turned the leaf back, and so proceeded with his original 
text. Other Zoroastrian manuscripts have, besides the Avesta 
text, translations and paraphrases in Pahlavi, or Middle 
Persian, which are of older date than the Sanskrit of 
Nairyosangha. 

Among the Columbia codices is one of the Avesta-Pahlavi 
texts of this same Yasna. The manuscript S1 is practically 
the basis of the Yasna portion of the great edition of the 


Avesta, which was edited by Prof. Jackson’s teacher, Prof. 
Karl F. Geldner of Berlin. The leaves of the codex, which is 


unbound, are placed between sheets of tissue paper. Later it 
is probable that this precious manuscript will be placed on 
exhibition, together with the others in the collection, when 
they are finally ready for general inspection. 

It is to be hoped that some way may be found to have the 
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codex S1 collotyped, as Oxford has done with J2, or our own 
Johns Hopkins with the unique Kashmirian manuscript of the 
Atharva Veda. The sincerest thanks of all interested in the 


advancement of American scholarship are due to the generous 
priests of Bombay, who, filled with the spirit of their prophet 


of old, the holy Zoroaster, have given to us this crowning 
treasure of the Avesta collection at Columbia University. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A young man of excellent education, whose taste runs to 
archeology and anthropology, was lately asking if he could 
live a useful life by going to Palestine. The answer was 
emphatically in the affirmative. Itisa great mistake to regard 
Palestine as hopelessly sunk in misery, or again to conclude 
that all archeological study remains to be done by excavation 
alone. The land is slowly rising toward what, as compared 
with the recent past, is prosperity. German enterprise finds 
place there, and so does the energy of France and Russia and 
the Zionists; why is there not room for American good 
influence? The success of the American work at Beyrout is 
so great, extending itself wherever Arabic is spoken, that 
there would seem to be no question as to the room for it in 
Jerusalem. There is an old compact as to Protestant missions 
which gave Palestine to England and Syria to America, and it 
is unfortunately true that the English mission in Jerusalem is 
still in its beginning. The fact is that Jerusalem is a much 
harder field than Beyrout ; but, without dwelling upon this, let 
me say that an American, and especially an American family, 
can do great good, if settled in Jerusalem or Jaffa or Nablus, 
or any central town from Hebron to Damascus. A man or 
woman of medical training would be especially useful. The 
daily influence, not with formal missionary effort, but with 
quiet friendliness and christian patience, would have marked 


effect in due time. The people would come freely to such a 
hero, and would ask for advice, and would be influenced for 
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good, life would be modified, prejudice dispelled, and the 
light would shine and be seen of all. 

If this be true on the moral side, it must be still more 
manifest that the benefit to archeology and Bibical study 
generally would be of great value. Even the customs and 


traditions of the people have not been fully studied, but I 
refer especially to research in just the ways so usefully carried 
on by the late Dr. Schick. He found frequent opportunities 
to serve the cause well ; was a new building going forward, he 
watched the excavation daily and often to great advantage, as 
when Bethesda was found on remains of the old city walls; 
was anything brought to light bearing an inscription, he was 
early on hand to study it, copy it, and send it to European 
scholars ; was anything turned up by the plough, he was 
known to be able to give information about it, and his opinion 
was sought for on all sides. 

No one has taken his place, and the place which he filled in 
Jerusalem has never been filled in other places to any extent, 
and consequently, while excavation is going forward as rapidly 


as is possible, the quiet work of the resident archeologist is 
much neglected, and this can be said without derogating from 
the services of a few whose useful reports appear in the 
Quarterly in consequence of more or less prolonged, but 
usually very short visits to places of importance. The man 
who really goes to live in Palestine and do what good he can, 


cheerfully and intelligently, and with fair archeological train- 


ing for the thirty years now beginning, will confer a benefit 
in all ways, quite as marked as any student, and in some ways 
more marked than the average explorer can confer. 

The extent to which excavation is to be carried on is 
remarkable. Gezer is already in the hand of our Fund, and it 
is reported that the Germans have secured leave to excavate 
Megiddo, and that the Austrians will dig at Taawach. These 
places are near together on the western side of the Plain of 


Esdraelon, and may be covered by the same permit. A 
generous rivalry of nations in this kind of work will be 
pleasant to see and will perhaps prevent the unhappy intervals 
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of inaction, which have occurred through delay in granting 
the necessary leave. Of these three places Gezer is much 


more the important historically and the more promising arch- 
zologically, but we shall know later what led to the selection 
of Megiddo and Taawach. 

Having felt sometimes compelled, in the interest of genuine 
science, to criticize the negative presuppositions of some 
scholars, I have been much pleased to see the boldness with 
which, at last, President Harper of the University of Chicago, 


has taken his stand. For years he has used his influence to 
advance the more radical criticism, but now, under the head- 
ing of ‘‘The Parting of the Ways,” he breaks with the writers 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica, and uses strong terms of their 
method, calling it ‘a method whose final criterion is one’s 
likes and dislikes, which is controlled by a persistent determi- 


nation to reject rather than to interpret references to things 


miraculous, which magnifies literary inconsistencies into 
doctrinal and historical contradictions, which, in supreme dis- 
regard of documents, can determine @ przort which historical 
situations should, would and must have been.” He declares 
that this method “cannot expect to cover approval except with 
editors possessed of a monomania for the reconstruction of 


historical sources.” 
The gage of battle thus thrown down will doubtless be 


taken up, but the explorer will go on quietly with his digging, 
well knowing where the remedy for errors is to be found, 
namely, in thorough historical research. 
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Book Reviews. 


BaBeL AND Bistz, A Lecture on the Significance of 


Assyriological Research for Religion. By Dr. Friederich 
Delitzsch, Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by Thomas J. McCormack. 

This book comprises a lecture delivered by Professor 
Delitzsch, last January, before the Emperor of Germany, at 
the regular meeting of the German Oriental Society, and 
which he was specially invited to deliver a second time before 


the Emperor in the royal castle at Berlin. 

Professor Delitzsch is one of the most eminent scholars of 
modern times, and one of the very foremost authorities on 
Assyriology. 

It is only during comparative late years that the new science 
of Assyriology has come into being, owing to the labors of 
English, French, German and American explorers, and now 


we are enabled to go back nearly 7000 years and find a mar- 
vellous civilization. The immense number of documents 
which have been recovered—syllabaries, Jetters, chronological 
lists, historical fragments, astronomical and religious texts, 
inscriptions referring to buildings, votive tablets, dedications, 
inventories, contracts, etc., will occupy the attention of schol- 
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ars for many years. Not only kings and generals, but also 
entire nations, have been brought to light again by these dis- 
coveries. 

In this lecture Professor Delitzsch gives the readers a vivid 
idea of the present state and the immense scope and import of 
Assyriological research, practically with regard to its relation 
to the Bible. He shows the far-reaching influence which the 
cuneiform investigations have exercised on our understanding 
of the text of the Old Testament,—a result which he considers 
due to the remarkably close affinity between the Babylonian 
and Hebrew languages and to the enormous ‘compass of the 
Babylonian literature. As an illustration, Dr. Delitzsch gives 
the following: We read in Numbers vi: 24-27: “The Lord 
bless thee, and keep thee: The Lord make His face to shine 
upon thee: The Lord lift up His countenance and give thee 
peace.” 

Says Dr. Delitzsch: “Countless times has this blessing 
been given and received! Butit was never understood in its 
full depth and import until. Babylonian usage informed us 
that ‘to lift up one’s countenance or eyes upon or to another,’ 
was a form of speech for ‘bestowing one’s love upon one 
another, for gazing lovingly and feelingly upon another, as a 
bridegroom upon a bride, or a father upon a son.’ This an- 
cient and glorious benediction, therefore, invokes on man with 
increasing emphasis God’s blessing and protection, God’s be- 
nignant and gracious consideration, and lastly God’s own 
love,—finally to break forth into that truly beautiful greeting 
of the Orient, ‘ Peace be with thee !’” 

Dr. Delitzsch shows that on the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, as early as B.C. 2250, there was a highly organized 
constitutional state, and a civilization comparable in many re- 
spects with our own. Commercial industry, stock-raising and 
agriculture, flourished here in an eminent degree, while 
science, geometry, mathematics, and notably astronomy, 
attained a height of development that has repeatedly evoked 
the admiration of modern scientists. Referring to the story 
of Genesis as found on the Babylonian tablets, Dr. Delitzsch 
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says: "Shall we be astonished, therefore, to learn that entire 


cycles of Biblical stories have been suddenly brought to light 
from the darkness of the Babylonian treasure-heaps, in much 
purer and more primitive form than they exist in the Bible 
itself?” The book has sixty illustrations. 

(Chicago. The Open Court Publishing Co., 324 Dearborn 
St. 8vo., pp. 66. Price 50 cents.) 


Rrchaological Notes. 


Ecypt in THE NEOLITHIC AND ARCHAIC Periops. By E. A. 
Wallis Budge, M. A., Litt, D., D. Lt. Keeper of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. 

This book is the first of a series of volumes dealing with the 
history of Egypt from the end of the Neolithic Period to the 
death of Cleopatra VII. B.C. 30. Each volume will describe 
a certain period of Egyptian history. The main facts given 
will be derivened from ancient Egyptian monuments and 
papyri, with the latest results of archeological discoveries, 

The discoveries in Egypt during the past few years, not only 
renders it necessary that the early history of that country 
should be rewritten, but we are put in possession of some of 
the most important historical work that has yet been given to 
us by the explorers. The continous order of seventeen kings 
has been established, and, as Professor Peter’s says, the very 
foundations of Egyptian history have been settled in a manner 
which hitherto seemed entirely beyond hope. The discovery of 
the royal tribes of the earliest dynasties, has provided the only 
contemporary history of there time, and completely vindicates 
the historical character of the lists which have been preserved 
by later ages. 

Is had long been suspected that the beautiful bas-relief and 
paintings, and the gigantic pyramids, which were the work of 
the IVth. dynasty, could never have been produced by men 
who a few hundred years were quite savage or nearly so. 
Now the excavations of Petrie, de Morgan, Ameilneau and 
others have shown that Menes was not the first king of Egypt, 
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but that numbers of independent kings must have ruled both 
in the Delta and in Upper Egypt long before Menes. It is 
shown that before dynastic times the Egyptians were 
acquainted with writing, but it is evident that there was a 
state of civilization when men could not write, and recent 
excavations have given us this knowledge, and it is now 
possible to produce objects of various kinds, which prove 
beyond a doubt that Egyptian civilization is older by several 
thousand years, than the most enthusiastic Egyptologist would 
have wished to admit, and the existence of man in the valley 
of the Nile, may be traced back to the Paleolithic Period in 
Egypt. 

From several borings that have been made through the 
existing Nile mud, Professor Petrie agrees that this period 
must date to at least 7ooo B.C. To the same date he ascribes 
his earliest prehistoric graves, which reveal a people fairly 
skilled in the manufacture of pottery, and apparently 
acquainted with the use of copper. To these people Professor 
Petrie gave the name of “ New Race,” but he now admits that 
they were predynastic Egyptians. About one hundred stone 
vases, dating from predynastic times have been found, all 
hand-made, and, like the pottery, of graceful form. These 
flint implements were of great beauty and delicacy, and copper 
and bronze adzes, and harpoons, and ivory products have been 
brought to light. Professor Petrie’s hypothesis was that they 
were of the Libyan race, and of the north of Africa. Two 
great branches came from Africa, one of which found its way 
into Syria, and the other marching westward came to Egypt 
and destroyed or expelled the whole Egyptian population, and 
occupied the Thebaid alone, but were unable to make their 
way further north on account of the determined front pre- 
sented to them from Memphis. 

In addition to the predynastic discoveries of Professor 
Petrie, M. Amélineau previously at Abydos, had found a great 
variety of objects, such as fragments of metal, metal tools, 
flints, pottery, alabaster and valuable jars, and he was first 
to discover early dynastic tombs. M.de Morgan at Nakada, 
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found remains of one of the most ancient periods of Egyptian 
civilization. Among these investigations of predynastic tombs 
of Egypt, may be mentioned Messrs Randall, Maciver and 
Wilken, who made excavations at Al’Amrah, and in one 
cemetery over 600 graves were found, varying from the earliest 
“ New Race” times through the entire middle period, down to 
the beginning of the “Late Prehistoric.” In 1901 Mr. J. 
Garstang was fortunate enough to find the tombs of two kings 
of the III. Dynasty. 

M. de Morgan endeavored to show that the Egyptians and 
the “New Race” did not live side by side, and that they did 
not occupy the country at the same time, therefore one of the 
two peoples must have preceded the other in the country of 
of Egypt, and he reasoned that the first occupant could be 
none other than Professor Petrie’s “New Race,” because, in 
spite of its less advanced degree of civilization, it had followed 
nothing from the more advanced Egyptians. The “New 
Race” were, then, the aborigines, or perhaps, more correctly 
the inhabitants of Egypt, whom the Egyptians found there 
when they entered or invaded the country, and they could be 
nothing else. He does not consider them with Professor Petrie 
as Libyans, for, as he says, we know nothing whatever about 
the origin of this people, or of those who proceeded them in 
the Valley of the Nile. The question of the racial connection 
between the Egyptians and the Libyans has been discussed 
from a craniological point of view by Mr. Randall Maciver, 
who has shown that Libya and early Egypt were not inhabited 
by any ties of race. Regarding the conqueror of the “New 
Race” who founded the civilisation of the historical Egyp- 
tians, all the evidence now points to the fact that there 
conqueror came from Asia. 

Mr. Budge describes very fully the excavations which have 
been made during the last ten years, an predynastic sites in 
Egypt by Messrs. J de Morgan, Petrie, Amélineau and others, 
as he gives fully an account of the various sources from which 
we derive our knowledge of the chronology of Egypt It was 
necessary, as Dr. Budge says, to discuss the results of recent 
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excavations at some length, especially the correct deductions 
which M. de Morgan was the first to derive from them, with 
the help of Professor Wiedemann of Bonn, and of M. Jequier, 
because they have a most important bearing on the views 
which must now be taken concerning the course of early 
Egyptian history, on the antiquity of Egyptian civilization. 
Dr. Budge enters fully into the subject of the physical 
characteristics of the predynastic Egyptians, and describes 
their agriculture, tools, weapons, stone vases, pottery, graves 
and religion. He acknowledges that it is impossible to 
formulate any system of predynastic chronology, or even to 
assign any dates to the objects themselves, which shall be 
other than approximately correct. An attempt has been made, 
however, to describe the sources in Egyptian and Greek, which 
may be used for this purpose; but it will be seen that no 
exact conclusions can be deduced from them. Dr. Budge 


thinks that we shall not be able to construct an exact system 
of chronology, until we have a complete series of inscribed 


monuments of the kings of Egypt, which either record the 
length of their reigns, or are dated in the highest year of their 
reigns, or until a list will be discovered, which will give the 
names of the kings, in the order which the Egyptians believe 
to be the correct one, and the length of their reigns. Further 
excavations may bring to light such a list, but it is useless to 
hope for the discovery of a complete series of monuments, or 
documents, which will give us the highest regnal years all the 
kings of Egypt, and thus we have to fall back upon such 
material as we have, and to be content with broad generaliza- 
tion as to the duration of certain periods of Egyptian history. 

Dr. Budge considers fully the sources of Egyptian chronology 
and sums up the results which may possibly be deduced from 
the facts collected. The list of Kings, whether written in 
hieroglyphic or Greek, contains omissions and conflicting 
statements, but the evidence of such lists as a whole, when 
taken into consideration with the information on Egyptian 
history, which is supplied by the monuments, may be regarded 
as generally correct and quite credible. From the Kings lists 
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Dr. Budge excludes the Royal Papyrus of Turin as being © 
incredible, for the small fragments into which it was reduced 
in the box on its way to Turin, were pieced together by a man 
whose syetem of hieroglyphic decipherment, has been 
universally regretted, and whose knowledged of the hieratic 
character was so small, as to be useless for the purpose to 
which he tried to apply it. Dr. Budge has adopted Brugsch’s 
system, with certain modifications, which were rendered 
necessary by recent discoveries, for instance, the date of 
Thothmes III. must be brought down from B. C. 1600, to 
between B.C. 1550 and 1500. No exact dates can be assigned 
to Egyptian kings before the XXVI. Ddnasty, and any system 
which attempts to date the reigns of the kings of the earlier 
dynasties, otherwise than after the manner employed by 
Brugsch is, according to Dr. Budge, both misleading and 
incorrect. 

The book concludes with chapters on the legendary period, 
and on the arhcaic period, i. e., the first three dynasties. This 
book should be read by everyone interested in Egyptian 
history, for it covers ground occupied by no other work. We 
have here the earliest testimony deduced from the excavations 
of Messrs de Morgan, Amélineau, Petrie, Quibell, Garstarg and 
others, which resulted in the discovery of the tombs of 
several of the kings and officials of the first and second 
dynasties, as well as of a large number of contemporaneous 
objects, i. e., stelae, vases and jars, sculptured slabs, ivory and 
ebony objects, etc. An excellent map of the Nile Valley and 
forty nine illustrations accompanies the work. 


Amonc other articles the Bib/ical World for August con- 
tains, Summer in Palestine and Syria, Fred Jones Bliss—The 
Civilization of Canaan in the Fifteenth Century, Prof. L. B. 
Paton—The Important Work of Dr. Conrad Schick, E. W. G. 
Masterman. 

Although by no means a scholar, Dr. Schick was a good ob- 
server, with trained experience in making measurements and 
technical observations. He took full advantage of the oppor- 
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tunities laid before him, and from 1866 onward he wrote and 
published many papers on every kind of subject connected 
with Jerusalem. Dr. Schick went to Jerusalem in 1846, and in 
1850 he accepted an appointment as superintendent of the 
House of Industry—an institution established by the London 
Jews’ Society for the support of recent Christian converts and 
young Jewish inquirers after Christianity ; this position he re- 
tained for thirty-seven years. 

His first English notes were in the Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement in 1877. As years went on he con- 
tributed more and more to that publication, so that for some 
years past there has seldom been an annual volume with less 
than a dozen original papers or notes from his pen. During 
his later years he was definitely engaged by the English and 
German exploration societies to make observations. Says Mr. 
Masterman, for many years Dr. Schick, as the only man with 
any suitable training, carried on the duties of government 
architect for the city, in the course of which he had unique 
opportunities for visiting every corner of the city. He was 
employed by the government to make extensive repairs in 
the Moslem holy places ; and, in process of this work, he con- 
structed an elaborate model of the Haram, or temple area. 
Later he made a model of the whole area, with rock contours, 
detachable buildings, etc., so that he could build up on the 
rock either the existing buildings, the temple of Herod, or the 
temple of Solomon. After he sold this model he constructed 
another, which is still in Jerusalem ; and many visitors who 
have had the privilege of seeing it and of hearing it explained 
by the aged constructor realize what great knowledge, labor, 
and skill were employed by him in making the model conform 
to the descriptions in the Old Testament and in Josephus as 
he could best understand them. Difficulties in these accounts, 
or even contradictions, which would have staggered any ordi- 
nary man, were simply a stimulus to him. Each step, each 
window and door, had chapter and verse to justify its exist- 
ence. The style of the architecture worked out by him wa 
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doubtless historically impossible ; but the helpful suggestions 
of the work all must recognize. 

A list of Dr. Schick’s papers during this long period shows 
how entirely devoted he was to the study of Jerusalem ; there 
is scarcely one paper which has not the name of the Holy 
City in its title. He will probably be most remembered by 
his models, his book, Der Tempelplatz, and by his connection 
with the finding of the Siloam inscription. The larger num- 
ber of his papers are of the nature of short reports. The most 
important among them are those on “The Water Supply of 
Jerusalem,” and on “The Site of Calvary.” On this last sub- 
ject his ideas underwent an entire change in later years, as he 
narrates, and he come to consider the traditional site as at 
least probable. Asa practical architect he has left his mark 
on several ancient buildings, notably the Church of the 
Sepulcher and the “ Dome of the Rock,” as well as upon a fair 
number of houses and institutions which he constructed. 

Dr. Schick received university honors from Tiibingen, and 
decorations from no less than four crowned heads—the 
emperors of Germany, Austria, and Russia, and the King of 
Wiirtemberg. Says Mr. Masterman: A more modest, unas- 
suming and quiet gentleman it would be difficult to find. In 
Jerusalem he was beloved by all Christians of all churches, 
and also by Moslems and Jews. On December 24, 1901, he 
passed peacefully away, at the age of eighty; and his wife, to 
whom he had been united for over half a century, followed 
him ten days later. 


PROFESSOR WIEDEMANN, in his recent work “The Realms of 
the Egyptian Dead,” gives a most admirable summary of the 
main peculiarities of Egyptian religion. “The entire absence 
of systematic thought that characterized the Egyptians... . 
permitted them to write and believe the most contradictory 
doctrines at one and the same time. They never made any 
attempt to put their own religion into systematic form, to re- 
ject what was contradictory to the main dogmas, and to make 
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these consistent with one another. On the other hand, they 
faithfully retained all that their ancestors had once believed, 
together with all that later generations had added, untroubled 
by the various modes of thought that existed side by side and 
mingled together. In this religious conglomerate the people 
received first of all the various local cults which, arising from 
a common basis, had in different city and village temples 
gradually attained an independent and often very peculiar 
development. There remained also the ancient faiths in their 
original forms as once held among the various tribes from 
which the Egyptian people had sprung in primitive times, so 
that primitive Semitic, primitive Lybian (?) and many other 
conceptions present themselves side by side in bewildering 
variety. Nor is this all. Within historic times many systems 
of religious thought were borrowed from neighboring natives 
and added without modification to the Egyptian stock, so that 
the Semitic Baal and Astarte, together with their companion 
deities, found equally accredited places alongside the native 
gods of Egypt. It was long believed that this confusion of 
religious ideas was to be found in later texts only. Since the 
inscriptions in the pyramids of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties 
have come to light we know that this chaos is as old as any 
literary Egyptian tradition. No doubt it must have come 
about gradually, but the period of its development lies beyond 
our knowledge of the Egyptian people. Hence it seems 
useless to indulge in hypothesis regarding its course, which 
may be shattered by any stroke of a spade, any new discovery 
of a text. Inthe present state of our knowledge a cautious 
student will confine himself to stating the separate dogmas, 
examining their changes during Egyptian history, and in- 
quiring into their meaning. The question of their origin and 
of their age is better left on one side.’ 


TuHrouGH the generosity of A. Abraham, of Brooklyn, 
Cornell University has been enabled to purchase the Egypto- 
logical and Assyriological library of the late Professor August 
Eisenlohr, of Heidelberg University. By Mr. Abraham’s gift 
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the university has acquired the most important Egyptological 
collection which has come into the market since the death of 
Lepsius, nearly twenty years ago. The Eisenlohr library 
contains over a thousand volumes, comprising all the import- 
ant publications relating to Egyptology down to rgor; 
several ancient manuscripts, many costly fac-similes of 
papyrus manuscripts, several hundred photographs and sets of 
periodicals. The books are now being received at the Univer- 
sity library. 


Dr. Cart Peters, the well known African explorer, holds to 
the belief, that other African travellers have also shared with 
him, that the Ophir of ancient days is found in the country 
between Zambesi and Sabi. In 1899-01 his expedition thither 
discovered ancient ruins, gold and copper mines. All this and 
the interesting adventures he went through he has described 
in his book “‘ The Eldorado of the Ancients,” which the Dut- 
tons are about to bring out. It ought to be one of the most 
important of recent contributions to the literature of African 


exploration. There will be many illustrations by Tennyson 
Cole, who accompanied the expedition. 


Tue latest number of the Archiv fir Papyruskunde, edited 
by Prof. Ulrich Wilcken of the Wiirzburg University, and pub- 
lished by Teubner in Leipzig, contains several articles of 
special interest. The first of these contributions is by the 
well-known papyrologist, Jules Nicole of Geneva, who de- 
scribes and translates a papyrus on which are written ques- 
tions and answers concerning surgical operations, showing 
how medical examinations were conducted in Egypt eighteen 
centuries ago. Unfortunately it is only a fragment, but its 
contents, as far as they have been preserved, indicate a fair 
knowledge of astronomy and treat the subject from quite a 
modern point of view. The questions are such as might be 
properly put in a medical school of the present day. The 
second paper is a History of Circumcision, by the editor, with 
an article on Circumcision in the Old Testament, by Prof. 
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Gunckel, of Berlin. Both writers agree that this rite was 
common to primitive tribes, especially in hot countries, and 
was hygienic in its original character. The Hebrews did not 
borrow it from the Egyptians, but it was practiced by both 
peoples long before the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt. A 
third contribution is entitled “Zwei Bankanweisungen aus den 
Berliner Papyri,” by Prof. Otto Gradenwitz, of Kéningsberg, 
who shows that banks existed in Egypt and issued and ac- 
cepted checks and bills of exchange two thousand years ago; 
and, although the form of these drafts was more complicated 
than at present, they amounted simply to orders to pay a cer- 
tain sum to acertain person clearly specified, and to charge 
the same to the account of the undersigned. 


Rev. Dr. Campen M. Cosern contributes to the August 
Homiletic Review, an article entitled “Intercourse between 
the Hebrews and other Ancient Peoples—goo-600 B. C. and 
Earlier.” Says Dr. Cobern: “The religious literature of no 


ancient country of any age can compare in depth and purity of 
thought, or in strength and consistency of phrase, with the 
earliest written Hebrew prophecies which spring into view 
for the first time in the eighth century B.C. The sufficient 
reason for this can be found only in the view of Hebrew 
national history which the prophets themselves advance, viz.: 
that already the Israelitish people had for many centuries 
been receiving religious instruction and developing along 
ethnical lines. Amos was not the first prophet, nor was 
writing a new thing in his day, for this country teacher uses 
his pen too skilfully ; while even in this first written prophecy 
we find habits of religious thought, a system of ethics, a 
philosophy of religion, and a grasp of national and interna- 
tional history which suggest strange things concerning the 
educational and religious culture of the common people to 
whom this prophet belonged. As the sudden rise of Greek 
art and literature in the classical period has seemed inexplic- 
able in a new and uncultivated race, until it has just now been 
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discovered that the Golden Age of Greece was in the past, 
and that the works which, until this generation, had been con- 
sidered the beginning of Greek culture were the results of a 
renaissance dependent in part on foreign influence, though 
mainly due to the rich and rapid expansion of native germs 
that had already produced earlier and better fruit; so it now 
begins gradually to dawn upon scholars that the surpassing 
outburst of literary genius among the Hebrews in the eighth 
and seventh centuries B. C.—which is universally acknowl- 
edged to be the ‘classical era’ of Hebrew literature—must 
have been prepared for by long ages of previous culture.” Dr. 
Cobern considers the intimate relations with the most civilized 
countries constantly forced upon the Hebrew people. 
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Tue Betlage of the Munich Adlegemeine Zeitung, No. 130, 
contains from the pen of Albert Mayr, an instructive report of 
the excavations made during the past twenty-five years by 
Father A. L. Delattre on the site of ancient Carthage, which 
have resulted practically in restoring in outline the old Punic 
city, and shed a flood of light on the life and antiquities of 
that mighty rivalof Rome. The whole work has consisted 
virtually in unearthing one vast necropolis; the number of 
tombs from the oldest period alone, between the sixth and 
eighth centuries, being more than eleven hundred. The finds 
from each period reflect the political and business relations of 
the Carthage of that time; the oldest being largely under 
Egyptian and Phoenician influences, the later under Greek 
and Roman. They consist chiefly of amulets, rings, chains, 
coins, etc., in gold, silver, bronze, glass, terracotta, etc. These 
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are each represented in hundreds of samples, and are depos- 
ited in the special museum established by the White Mission 
Brotherhood of Northern Africa. 


Russia has decided to found an archeological museum in 
Sebastopol. The building is to be erected in the style of an 
old Christian basilica, and to be arranged for three depart- 
ments, one devoted to the Greek, one to the Roman, and a 
third to the Byzantine period. The whole project has been in- 
trusted to the management of Grand Duke Alexander 


Mikhailovitch. 


On the eastern front of the Kasr of Babylon Dr. Koldewey 
discovered a number of stones belonging to an old pavement 
and inscribed with Babylonian characters. The materials of 
which these blocks are composed, five of which are completely 


preserved, are limestone and the so-called volcanic breccia. 


According to this difference of material some slight variations 
may be noticed in the inscribed text which proves to be an 
extract from the well-known East India House Inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar, brought to England about a hundred years 
ago. Dr. Koldewey has published the text of the inscriptions, 
together with a transliteration and a German translation. 


This pamphlet forms No. 2 of the Publications of the German 
“ Orient--Gesellschaft.” 


Mr. Evans having noticed in a museum of the Levant three 
specimens of the clay tablets found at Knossos, which he was 
confident ought to have been among the treasures handed over 
by him to the museum at Candia, he scrutinized them care- 
fully, and, by certain marks upon them (horizontal scores), he 
identified them as found in a definite magazine of the “ House 
of the Double-Axe’”’ where he had employed a workman, 
since discharged. These observations resulted in a term of 
imprisonment for the workman, who was, at the moment he 


was speaking, still “in durance vile’—thanks to the careful 


housekeeping of old King Minos, no less carefully interpreted 
by the modern discoverer of his storage records. 





